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dent, and in another a rope for binding in- 
corrigible offenders: his hands are open. 
He has an eye in his forehead. Serpents 
form his ear-rings, and his necklace is com- 
posed of human heads. 

Besides these three gods, the objects of 
worship in India are almost innumerable. 
There are twenty-one celestial deities who 
are admitted to Siva’s heaven ; and, lower in 
the scale, the Hindoos reckon three hundred 
and thirty millions of gods. The more a 
Hindoo worshipper strives to imitate his 
gods, the more wicked and corrupt he be- 
comes. Not a crime can be named which 
they have not committed and sanctioned. 


The preceding and the following remarks 
we copy from the Dayspring. It is grati- 
fying to find, that the British are doing 
much more of late than formerly, to break 
down the system of idolatry in India. 


The history of the measures adopted by 
the authorities of India in respect to educa- 
tion, is both instructive and encouraging. 
Warren Hastings was the earliest Gover- 
nor-general who gave his official counte- 
nance and support to any educationa! ar- 
rangement; but, unfortunately, the very 
first step which he took, was in the wrong 
direc:ion. He determined to exert his vast 
influence in favor of upholding and _per- 
petuating Hindoo and Mohammedan learn- 
ing; and he even went so far as to found 
and maintain colleges, at the expense of the 
British government, for this specific and 
sole purpose. Thus the patronage of a 
Christian people was given to systems of 
error and blasphemy and guilt, such as 
have no parallel in the history of man! 

About twenty years ago the plan adopted 
by Warren Hastings was slightly modified. 
It was then conceded that some rays of 
European knowledge might be admitted to 
the darkened mind of Hundostan. Suill, 
however, the basis of education, as en- 
couraged by the government, continued to 
be a “learned orientalism ;” and the ac- 
quisition of the literature and science of the 
West was altogether a secondary affair. 

It was not till 1835, that the public pa- 
tronage was withdrawn from the absur- 
dities and abominations of Hindoo and 
Mohammedan learning. By a decree of 
Lord William Bentinck, it was thea dis- 
tinctly announced that the countenance of 
the British nation could only be given to 
the inculeation of truth; and as the sys- 
tems of the East were made up of the 
grossest errors, European learning alone 
should thenceforth be taught in the govern- 
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mental institutions, This measure consti- 
tuted a new epoch in the educational his- 
tory of India. Orientalism began at once 
to languish, and the rich stores of civilized 
nations were sought with avidity and de- 
light. 

But a new and difficult question now 
arose. What was to become of those who 
might attain to an acquaintance with wes- 
tern civilization? How were they to find 
employments suited to their talents and ac- 
quirements ? ‘The answer to these inquiries 
was seen at once to depend very much on 
the policy which the government should 
pursue in the selection of its agents. 
Having the disposal of thousands of offices 
of different kind and grade, it could easily 
provide places for an immense number of 
well educated natives. But its prerogative, 
unhappily, had been but seldom and spar- 
ingly exercised in this direction. Down to 
the present time, indeed, the servants of the 
government have shown a strange disin- 
clination to encourage young natives of 
European education. The preference has 
uniformly been given to unchanged, bigoted 
Hindoos, in spite of the glaring defects of 
their intellectual training, and notwithstand- 
ing the utter worthlessness of their moral 
code. 

But wiser counsels have at length pre- 
vailed. The new Governor-general, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, has comp'etely reversed 
the policy of his predecessors. Hencefor- 
ward the best qualified, intellectually and 
morally, are to receive the preference, how- 
ever high or however low the station which 
is to be filled. The amazinz importance 
of this regulation will be inferred from the 
fact, that, while there are not more than a 
dozen persons of superior qualifications in 
the higher departments of the Bengal ser- 
vice, there are at least ten thousand employ- 
ed in humbler offices who can neither read 
nor write! And, what is not less extra- 
ordinary, all institutions, whether govern- 
mental or not, are placed upon an equal 
footing. ‘The graduates of mission semina- 
ries may apply for vacant offices with the 
same chance of success as others. “ This,” 
says Dr. Duff, “is a remarkable feature. 
It is the first public recognition of mission- 
ary and other similar institutions, im imme- 
diate connection with the state.”’ 


The following letter from a lady in Cey- 
lon, shows one of the ways in which the 
influence ot the priesthood is still kept up 
in that island. It was written some months 
ago. 
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“The rain was this year delayed beyond 
the common period; but the grain was as 
usual committed to the earth in the hope 
that, though the “ former rain” had failed, 
the “ latter rain” would be sent in its season. 
‘This hope was soon strengthened by a few 
copious showers. The fields put on their 
robes of green, and the hearts of the hus- 
bandmen rejoiced. But suddenly the rain 
ceased. One cloudless day succeeded ano- 
ther, till the water was dried up in the rice 
fields, and the grain began to wither beneath 
the scorching sun. To make the destruc- 
tion complete, myriads of caterpillars, or 
insects resembling them, were sent to de- 
vour the residue. [t is melancholy to pass 
along by the rice fields near this station, 
which we have been accustomed at this 
to see covered with the waving 
crains but now they look like fields over 
which the scythe has passed, and they are 
speckled all over with the devourers. For 
some days the earth was so covered with 
them, that in walking along the path we 
could scarcely avoid crushing them at 
every step. To prevent their becoming in- 
mates of our dwelling, we found it neces- 
sary to keep a person on the south veran- 
dah of our house, to sweep them off durmg 
the day. Before we were aware, they had 
fallen into our well in such quantities that 
the water had to be drawn off; after which, 
we succeeded in keeping them out by means 
of a trench filled with water. 

The heathen are ever ready to ascribe 
such calamities to their sins. Some have 
accounted for this visitation In one way, 
some inanother. The brahmins have taken 
advantage of this state of things, and they 
tell the people that there has been a falling 
off in their offerings, and in the attendance 
at the temples; and therefore they are 
visited with judgments. A “ peradventure 
it may be so,” is enough to induce the 
people to flock to the temples, with their 
offerings and vows. From the village near 
us, a few evenings since, a sound, as of 
many voices in concert ‘waiting for the 
dead, suddenly burst upon our ears. It 
was so loud and long continued, that we 
supposed some distinguished person must 
have died. Upon inquiry the next morn- 
ing, we were told that the people were per- 
forming a ceremony to obtain rain. They 
had made a clay image, and named it 
‘‘ Kodum Parvee,” (heinous sinner). Into 
this they professedly put their own sins and 
those of the people. After laying it on 
cajans (braided leaves of the cocoanut tree, ) 
according to their manner of laying out the 


season 





Nad 


dead, a circle of mourning women formed 
around it, who beat their breasts, and ut- 
tered their dismal wailings for an hour or 
two. Sometimes they paused to draw the 
cajans with the image along the ground, so 
that the loose ends of the leaves might make 
a rustling sound, as of falling rain. To 
complete the ceremony, the image was 
borne on a bier beyond the limits of the 
village, and burnt. These performances 
were repeated the two following evenings. 
At the same time the temples in the neigh- 
borhood were thronged, and we could dis- 
tinctly hear the “ sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal,” together with the explosion 
of rockets. ‘The night after the last image 
was burnt, the earth was watered by co- 
pious showers of rain. ‘These infatuated 
heathen, as might be expected, ‘ascribe 
praise to their deities, instead of acknowl- 
edging the hand of that God who “ :naketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 


and sendeth his rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” 





For the American Penny Magazine. 
INCIDENTS IN A SAILOR’S LIFE. 
SalLors are strange beings; differing 

in almost every respect from those who 
live on the land. None earn their wages 
with more difficulty ; none spend their 
money more freely, or lose it more care- 
lessly than they. They will toil weary 
months away at sea, living as none but a 
sailor can; then go on shore, and in a 
single night make way with all that, for 
which they had so long and so zealously 
labored ; then return the next day to sea 
again, to earn more for another equally 
short cruise upon the land. 

This trait of heedlessness in their cha- 
racter, often exposes them to singular 
and even dangerous adventures, and leaves 
them eniirely reckles as to the conse- 
quences that may result, either to them- 
selves or to others, from the pursuit of 
their favorite objects. One of those ad- 
ventures, which afforded much amusement 
to all but the actors in it, and which for- 
tunately was not attended with any very 
serious consequences, it will be our object 
to relate. 

Some years since, a fine large brig took 
in her cargo, shipped her crew, and sailed 
from New York for Panama. She hada 
prosperous voyage, until she reached Cape 
Horn, where in a heavy gale from the N. 
W., her decks were swept of the galley, 
long-boat, water-casks, wood, and _ live- 
stock: all which, much to the regret of 
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all on board, were added to the accumu- 
lating treasures of the deep. From this 
time, the crew lived on raw beef, witha 
short allowance of water. This diet not 
agreeing well with the appetites of the 
captain, officers and crew, it was deter- 
mined to put into Valparaiso, as the near- 
est port at which supplies could be readily 
obtained. Forty-eight days after the ac- 
cident we arrived at that port, not a little 
delighted that our diet was about to be 
given up, as it had left us considerably 
changed in personal appearance, so that 
we might doubtless have passed for fair 
specimens of the lean kine. 

During our stay in port, the Captain 
gave each watch one day’s liberty on 
shore ; and this, you may readily conceive, 
was promptly and joyfully improved by 
all on board. 

Valparaiso lies on a narrow beach, in 
the form of a crescent, at the head of a 
bay opening to the north. Back of the 
narrow strip on which the city stands, 
steep, rugged hills lift their lofty summits, 
many hundreds of feet above the city 
built at their base, forming an admirable 
background to the picture, as seen fiom 
the vessels at anchor in the bay. In one 
end of the crescent, these high hills, which 
form one continuous range along the 
coast, many miles to the north and south, 
recede mor” inland, leaving a considerable 
snace, which is occupied by three smal'er 
hills. whose height may be about two 


hundred feet. 


To these hills, the seamen frequenting 
Valparaiso have given the appropriate 
names of Fore, Main and Mizen-Tops. 
The summits of these hills are covered 
with houses devoted to the sale of liquor, 
and are consequently much frequented by 
sailors, when on shore. 

The Main-Top, which is the larges', is 
their favorite resort. This hill has one 
perpendicular side, along the top of which 
the road descen'!s to the beach. This is 
a wide, well-trodden path, though some- 
what steep in some parts. Along the foot 
of the perpendicular side, a number of 
small houses are built, having the hill-side 
for their fourth wall. They are roofed 
with bamboo rafters, and covered over 
with tiles, and consequently they are not 
the most substantia! edifices in the world, 
which, as we shall see in the sequel, was 
rather a fortunate circumstance. 


Down the path from the summit might 
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have been seen, one day about noon, some 
five seamen proceeding, bound to the 
beach, making a rather crooked wake, as 
if they wished to make the journey as 
long as possible, and avoiding a straight 
course as much as the narrowness of the 
path would permit. The sailors, most 
of whom had been drinking, straggled 
down about two-thirds of the distance, 
when one of their number made an im- 
mensely wide lurch, walked straight over 
the precipice, and disappeared. The 
others all hurried to the brink, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, what had become of Jack; 
but nothing of him could they see, though 
his course was marked by a large fracture 
in the roof of one of the houses, which 
had stood in his way sme twenty-five feet 
below; and the commotion visible within 
the building, led them to suppose, that 
Jack was at least an unexpected guest to 
its inhabitants. 


The remainder of the party, much 
stariled by this adventure, hurried down 
as fast as possible to aid their shipmate, 
thinking he might need assistanee after 
such an extraordinary leap: but Jack 
met them before they had time to reach 
the house, completely sobered, though 
apparently suffering no ill consequences 
from his adventure, except that his best 
suit seemed disfigured bv some equivocal- 
looking stains, as if he had fallen into a 


slush bucket. 


It seemed that he had passed through 
the roof, which had broken his fall, carry- 
ing a large number of the tiles with him 
in the descent, and was landed in a hot 
dish of puchera, which adorned the cen- 
tre of a Spaniard’s dinner-table, round 
which the family had just seated them- 
selves, to enjoy their noon-day repust. 
Jack, finding his new birth uncomfortably 
warm, made some efforts to extricate 
himself: in doing this the table was cap- 
sized, the chairs overthrown, the crockery 
scattered about the room, and the family 
considerably frightened. In the confu- 
sion Jack made his escape, leaving the 
alarmed family to gather up the fragments 
as they could—a more sober, if not a 
wiser man. 


In a day or two after this adventure we 
sailed, and many a hearty laugh cheered 
the tedium of our voyage, as we recalled 
the scene of Jack’s unexpected appear- 
ance at the family dinner.table. 

Ss. C. D. 
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Mr. Dutton’s South Australia and its Mines. 

For some years past, Mr. Menge, a 
German naturalist resident in Australia, 
had predicted that the range of mountains 
running north from Encounter Bay to 
nearly the 32d degree of (South) latitude 
would be found rich in mineral treasures. 
The lucky discovery of Mr. Dutton and 
his friend and fellow-settler occurred in 
this wise. 

“ The Kapunda copper mine is situated 
close to the river Light, forty-five miles 
due north of Adelaide. 

“Tt was discovered in the latter part of 
1842, by the youngest son of Captain 
Bagot, whilst gathering some wild flowers 
in the plain, and shortly afterwards by 
myself, not far from the same spot, but on 
arise of hillock. to the top of which | 
had ridden, in order to obtain a view of 
the surrounding country ; one of our flocks 
of sheep having been dispersed during a 
thunder storm, and | being at the time in 
search of them. After being out nearly 
the whole day in drenching rain, and be- 
numbed with cold, | ascended this little 
hill, prior to returning home, for one last 
survey of the surrounding country: the 
very spot I pulled the horse up at, was 
beside a large protruding mass of clay- 
slate, strongly tinged and impregnated 
with the green carbonate of copper. My 
first! impression was, that the rock was 
covered with a beautiful green moss; but 
on getting off the horse, [ quickly found, 
by breaking off a piece from it, that the 
tinge was as bright in the fracture as on 
the surface. My acquaintance with mine- 
ralogy was not sufficient to enable me to 
pronounce on the precise character of the 
rock, but I bad little doubt it was tinged 
with copper, from the close resemblance 
of the color to verdigris. * * * * 

“To Captain Bagot, with whom | had 
long been on intimate terms, | confided 
my discovery ; when he also produced a 
similar specimen which was found by his 
son’; and on a subsequent visit to the place, 
we found that the two spots were within 
close proximity of each other, although 
at first, from the one being on a hill and 
the other in the plain, we thought they 
were two different places. ‘l'o make a 
long story short, we soon ascertained 
that the specimens were undoubtedly 
copper ores: the discovery was kept of 
course secret; we got eighty acres sur- 
veyed, all the forms as laid down by the 
old land-sales regulations were complied 
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with; the section was advertized for a 
whole month in the government Gazette, 
and we became the purchasers of it at 
the fixed government price for waste 
iands of £1 peracre. At that time there 
were still a number of ‘eighty-acre land 
orders’ unexercised in the colony, any 
one of which might have claimed this 
section; nor could wea‘tempt to buy one 
of them, without running the risk of ex- 
ci‘ing attention : and we therefore prefer- 
red quietly waiting for the expiration of 
the usual time required, and then tender- 
ing the money, trusting to the general 
depression of the times, that no one would 
feel inc!ined just then to become possess- 
ed of any more land; in which we were 
not mistaken. 

“Having secured the land, the next 
step was to ascertain the value of the 
ores, and whether they would remunerate 
us in working them. To ascertain this, 
we sent a box of specimens to England ; 
an did not begin working the mine till 
the encouraging report of Mr. Percival 
Johnston reached us, which gave an ave- 
rage of 23 per cent. for the surface out- 
croppings. Wethen lost no timeto begin 
working with a small body of men. 

* * * * * ¥ 

“Amongst the general population of 
the colony there were some ‘ew Cornish 
miners, who were quietly following pas- 
toral and agricultural pursuits: when we 
gave notice of intending to work the mine, 
the pickaxe was quickly resumed by them; 
and we gave thei a liberal ‘tribute’ for 
the first year (3s. 6d. per 1/.), to set the 
thing going. These men were highly 
successful, and raised a _ considerable 
quantity of rich ore.” 

We need not further pursue the pros- 
perous fortunes of Messrs. Bagot and 
Dutton, the quantity of ore they raised, 
its repute at Swansea, its particular and 
average prices, with the advantageous 
site of the mine, its admirable roads and 
cheap cartage, or the additional 100 acres 
the partners bought—no longer at £1 per 
acre, competion having run up the 100 
acres to £2,210. Suffice it to say, that 
part of the first year’s produce (1844) 
sold for £6,225; the whole colony was 
set agog alter mining speculations; and 
it may yet turn out that more will be lost 
in searching for metals than gained by 
finding them—as has hitherto been the 
result in every country, mining, according 
to Adam Smith, being in fact gambling. 
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Thus far, however, the success has been 
wonderful. Including Mr. Dutton’s or 
the Kapunda, no fewer than eleven distinct 
mines have been discovered; of which 
six are copper, three Jead, and two mixed. 
In description, these are all promising ; 


but the only two whose produce is in the | 


market, seem to be Kapunda and the Mon- 
tacute—the latter discovered soon after 
the Kapunda, in as accidental a way, 
though not managed by such prudent 
people as Messrs. Dutton and Bagot. Of 
these two inines, the price of the ore in 
1845, at Swansea, was £13 11s. 2d. per 
ton for the Montacute, and £24 15s. 3d. 
for the Kapunda; the last being the high- 
est price of all copper mines in the world. 
The money returns were— 
Montacute, . . 277 tons, yielding £3,754 
Kapunda, . . . 243 tons, yielding 6,017 
British miners and British money are 
to be exported. Some of the mines be- 
long to companies; probably ail are open 
to the purchase of shares; and they are 
exciting interest in “the city,” as consi- 
derable as any other legitimate specula- 
tion.—Lond. Spect. 





The San Pedro Company.—The San 
Pedro, a Spanish 84 gun ship, left Cadiz, 
some time in the year 1815, for Spanish 
South America, with nearly 1000 persons 
on board, a portion of them being officers 
and troops sent out to aid in the attempted 
subjection of the revolted colonies of Spain. 
The San Pedro was convoying various 
smaller vessels having troops on board, and 
she herself carried the funds to defray the 
expedition, supposed to amount to at least 
half a million of dollars. Off the Island 
of Margarita, the San Pedro was blown 
up, with a terrible explosion, from fire 
having accidentally communicated with 
the spirit room. A large number of lives 
were lost, the vessel was totally destroyed, 
and the treasure on board, of course, scat- 
tered and sunk, 

Shortly after this occurrence, an Ameri- 
can, residing at Cumana. made an effort to 
recover the treasure, and succeeded in 
getting about $5000. No further attempt 
was made, until the year 1843—when a 
company was formed in Baltimore, with a 
view to the recovery of the lost treasures, 
called the San Pedro Company. A vessel 
was purchased and sent upon the searech— 
but she failed to obtain any thing, owing to 
the inadequacy of the machinery which 
she carried out. Those who went out on 
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this expedition satisfied themselves, how- 
ever, of the feasibility of the plan—and a 
second voyage was despatched, which was 
more successful. 
of Baltimore, Captain Joshua Binney. Jr., 
formerly of this city, was sent out by the 
company. She returned in the summer of 
1845, having recovered $27,000 in specie, 
several immetse anchors, barrels of grape 
or chain shot, and several large pieces of 
ordnance. The third expedition was then 
fitted out, which returned to Baltimore 
about the Ist of July last, having obtained 
about the same amount of property as was 
recovered on the second voyage. 

The specimens of the matter, as taken 
up from the bed of the ocean, are very cu- 
rious indeed, The fragments of the vessel, 
cannon balls, Spanish milled dollars, and 
various other matters from the wreck, 
having fallen into one confused mass, have 
become combined by the action of time 
and the waves, with stones, sand, cockle- 
shells, and various other submarine sub- 
stances with them, forming singular and in- 
teresting collections. We have seen several 
of the specimens, in possession of J. L, 
Dimmock, Esq., with one of which we 
have ourselves been favored. 

In a letter to Mr. Dimmock, Capt. Binney 
states that it is very hard to get these mas. 
ses up.— Most of the money is found buried 
four feet deep in the sand—the bottom being 
hard sand, mixed with shells, coral, &c. 
Some of it is dug where the coral is several 
inches thick, most of it white rotten coral. 
Where the property lies, the water is about 
sixty feet deep.— Boston Aillas. 





CatirorntrAa Expepirion.—The _ ships 
Carroll of Carrollton, Susan Drew, and 
Geneva, now in this port, are chartered 
for the use of the regiment under Col. 
Stevenson. It has also beendecided upon 
to send two companies of the regulars 
now on Governor's Island to California, 
in company with the volunteers. 
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Tue Boston Aquepuct.—The cere- 
mony of breaking the ground for this 
great work took place in Wayland, at 
“Lake Cochetuate,” (late Long Pond.) 
No considerable rock excavation is to be 
made on the line. It is not yet deter- 
mined in what direction the aqueduct 
shall enter the city. For only five miles 
has the line been definitely located. ‘lhe 
work, it is confidently expected, will be 
ac omplished in two ycars. 
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A SKETCH. 


It was the hour of twilight. In a lux- 
uriously furnished apartment was seated 
a fond mother :—betore her kneeled a 
darling, and only son, his tiny hands 
clasped in prayer. As he lisped the 
words, “ Lead me not into temptation,” 
the mother gave a full and heartfelt 
response, and offered a silent prayer that 
this her only child might be delivered 
from evil, and early brought into the fold 
of Christ. 


Time passed on. The child was now 


childhood, youth, fall and redemption. 
He took his seat amid cheers of applause, 
while many present came forward and 
signed the pledge. 

But who is the speaker to whom we 
have been listening? It is the child, the 
youth, the inebriate, but now the man. 

South Hadley, July 25th, 1846. Kethrena. 


Lemperance Fountain. 





A VALUABLE TABLE. 


The following valuable table was cal 
culated by James Garnett, E-~q., of Essex 
a youth, and more than his childhood pro- county, Va., and first published in Mr. 
mised had been fulfilled. He was the Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register : 


pride and joy of doating parents,—his Taste.—A box 24 inches by 16 inches 
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priate sought Py ory « ~= of om square and 24 inches deep, will contain a 
Lee UE at a id fair to be one O barrel, or 10,752 cubit inches. 
eee na 
Fiten ‘ears more bare panel — | gu git nsiee M7 4® inches ren 
when we see the youth a man. Butwhat 2 barrel. or 5 376 me inches 
a change has taken place! Instead of  ( i hen 04 inches by 16 8-10 a 
the youth, ha beloved, and respected > : . =i 
=~ LA re ‘PPIs eee eee 6 square and 8 inches deep, will contain a 
>» by all, | se e, “eg ) bushel, or 2,150 4-10 cubit inches. 
¢ being—a disgrace to his friends. The » A box 12 inches by 11 2-10 inches 
> blood-shot eye, the hagyard countenance, square and 8 inches deep, will contain 
2 . ) . - / ° ? 
5 a Pangan. rem = ig Bagger ws ‘ half a bushel, or 1,075 cubic inches. 
¢ tell but too plamly tha s ; > 2 A box 8 inches -10 } 
| shine ag came Aleohol, lee oe F * ie vs by hy 10 inches square 
; ciety is not now, as formerly, courted by ee 93 6-10 | bie j : h 5 a sm 
¢ 3 ; 2 or 537 6-10 cubic inches. 
» the wealthy and learned,—but he is a, A box 8 inches by 8 inches square, and 
* ¢ ¢ nt a ’ ¢ \ . . . ’ 
. 7 ¢ ot Aieainant lor gorge pevels aud ani ) 4 2-10 inches deep, will contain one-half 
; Q Of Gissipation. Is conscience Is neamy 5 peck, or 268 8-10 cubic inches. 
f 2 deadened,—but when it does cull his at- | A box 7 inches by 4 inches square 
: tention to his present state, and memory ¢§ 48.10 inches deep, will contain a half 
; ‘ reverts to the time when he wasa man, > gallon, or 131 4-10 ounie inches 
: » respected and influential, he sighs to ‘ A heed teehee by 4 inches square, and 
5 think what asad change has come over ~ 4 9.40 jnches deep, will a at Ng 
. 2 him. But yielding to temptation, he § quart, or 67 2-10 cubic inches 
: » drinks still deeper of the poisonous cup, » These measures come within a small 
and tries to drown his feelings in dissipa- 5 fraction of a cubic inch of being perfect- 
’ - ie gee Ee | > ly accurate, as near indeed as any mea- 
; ; t was : e night of a temperance tec- ° sures of capacity had ever yet been made 
* g ture. , Already had the L wanggine 4 been » for common use ; the difficulty of making 
seated some time, awaiting with 1m-  ? them with absolute exactness has never 


| 
2 patience the lecturer, when he entered, yet been overcome. 





4g ‘ attended by the President and several 

3 ’ others. He took the desk with a firm, Statistics of the Jews—“ By a census 
Pe | ) dignified air, amid the cheers of the as- lately taken in Russia, they amount to 
i. sembly. As he commenced speaking, 2,200,000; so that their population ex- 


every sound was hushed save that of the 
speaker’s voice. Nota word nor a whis- 
per was heard in that large hall. 

In his discourse he eloquently appeal- 
ed to all present who were in the habit 
of drinking alcoholic drinks at all, strong- 
ly warned them of their danger in so 
doing, and to prove the truth of his as- 


‘ ceeds that of the twenty-two Swiss can- 
¢ 

C 

é 

‘ 

sertions gave a graphic description of his 


tons. It is imagined that all the Jews 
would form a population of 7,000,000.”— 
Prof. Gaussen. 





The two reformed churches in France 
had 464 pastors in 1815 ; now more than 
700. The Protestants amount to about 
4,000,000. 
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MOHAMMEDAN WOMAN. 


Tus engraving represents a Moha- 
medan woman and a Hindoo byragee. 
One piece of cotton, wrapt repeatedly 
round the body, is the clothing of the 
woman. She has bracelets on her arms, 
other ornaments on her ancles, and a ring 
in her nose. The Hindoo byragee repre- 
sents one of those slaves of supersti- 
tion with which India abounds. Pecu- 
liar veneration is entertained for them by 
the deluded populace, though they are 
deserving of abhorrence. He is nearly 
naked. His long dark hair, often dishe- 
velled and filthy, reaches nearly to his 
heels. Round his neck is anecklace con- 
secrated to idolatry, and in his handa 
string of beads, on which Hindoo idola- 
tors count the names of their gods, as 
popish idolators count their prayers on 
theirs, and thus ascertain when they nave 
repeated the requisite number. His arm 
has been held up so many years, that it 
has become fixed and shrivelled, like a 
piece of dry wood. Over the shoulder 
of that arm hangs his poita, a few threads 
of cotton, deemed a peculiar honor.—Day 
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HINDOO BYRAGEE. 


Deep as is the superstition which leads 
to practices like these, and hopeless as 
appears the degradation to which it sinks 
the human character, instances are not 
wanting to prove, that Christianity has a 
remedy, a perfect cure for such absurdi- 
ties in belief, and such intellectual and 
moral diseases. 

A Hindoo pilgrim, afew years ago, was 
found by an American missionary re- 
posing under a tree, with his feet lace- 
rated and bleeding, after a long journey 
in shoes stuck with sharp nails. By such 
a painful penance he expected to pur- 
chase the pardon of his sins: but, on 
hearing that God had provided a Savior, 
he threw away his instruments of tor- 
ture, and joyfully set off to learn more 
of the news of forgiveness, 


The figure on the right presents but 
one of hundreds of forms in which the 
same end is sought for: viz., salvation 
by works. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AND PRINCE ALBERT. 


This neat outline cut of the Queen of 
England and her husband, places the two 
heads in the position expressive of the 
rank which they hold in the kingdom: 
the Queen being sovereign in her own 
right, as it is termed, and the prince 
being regarded not as king, but only hus- 
band of the queen. ‘The inscription, 
though in Latin, is too distinct and too 
much like English, to require translation. 





MEXICO, 
Some account, geographical and statis- 


tical, of the Mexican republic, may be of 
interest at this time. Our relations with 
that country are likely to render a preli- 
minary knowledge of its condition and 
geography especially useful. 

The natural features of Mexico are 
outlined with great boldness. As the 
peninsula between the Gulf and Pacific 
narrows towards the Isthmus, the land 
rises into mountains and mountain eleva- 
tions, all bearing traces of volcanic origin. 
The city of Mexico stands 7,400 feet 
above the level of the Gulf. Yet the city 
itself seems to be in a valley, for it is en- 
circled by mountains, and is situated in a 
vast plain of alluvial formation. 

The territory of the republic extends 
from latitude fifteen South to forty-two 
degrees North. In point of position no 
country is more advantageously situated 
—for it commands both oceans, looking 
towards Europe and Asia: itis connected 
by the Gulf and the Mississippi with eve- 
ry part of North America, and to the 
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Southern portion of the Continent, it has 
every facility of approach on either coast. 

The route of commerce which is one 
day to unite the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and to bring Europe and the East into 
approximation ; which is to leave Cape 
Horn to its storms, and concentrate the 
trade of the world in central America— 
must pass through the territory cf the 
Mexican Repubiic. 

The configuration of the country gives 
to Mexico almost every variety of climate 
—tropical on the coast— temperate on the 
elevated table lands—chilled with perpe- 
tual snow on the mountain summits. The 
equalities of its soil are equally various, 
It produces the growths of numerous lati- 
tudes, and such is the fertility of its val- 
lies, that with industry and skilful culti- 
vation, it could be made the richest 
country in the world. Those regions 
which are made barren by rugged moun- 
tains, more than compensate for their 
agricultural poverty, by the treasures of 
Gold and Silver embeded in their bosom. 

The population of Mexico is supposed 
to range from eight to nine millions. Of 
these, more than two-fifths are of the In- 
dian race. Those of our Santa Fe traders 
who have gone into the interior, towards 
the city of Mexico, speak of large and 
populous towns, with fine edifices, along 
the route. Chihuahua, Zacatecas, San 
Luis Potosi—these and other towns, 
some having twenty thousand inhabitants, 
are found near the mining districts or in 
the rich valleys of the interior. For years 
past, the northern frontier has been sub. 
ject to the inroads of the Camanches, who, 
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sweeping suddenly down on swift horses, 
devastated the country, and then, with 
their plunder, made a speedy retreat. 
The unwarlike character of the Mexicans 
is shown by the impunity with which the 
invaders carry on their forays—outrages 
which they dare not attempt on the Tex- 
an settlements, since the severe lessons 
they have received from ‘Texan rifles. 
After passing the frontier of the northern 
departments, the Mexican country pre- 
sents an aspect of good cultivation. larms, 
plantations, villages and towns are seen, 
with all the usual accompaniments of ru- 
ral life in a well-peopled district. 

To the city of Mexico the approach is 
ascending from every direction. The 
capital stands, crowning, as it were, the 
magnificent region of which it is the 
central and culminating point. [tis nearly 
midway between Vera Cruz on the Gulf, 
and Acapulco on the Pacific. Travellers 
speak in glowing terms of its splendid 
and imposing aspect. “ Mexico is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest cities ever 
built by Europeans in either hemisphere,” 
says Humboldt, “ with the exception of 
Petersburgh, Berlin, Philadelphia, and 
some quarters of Westminster.” — 

The imposing appearance of this Spa- 
nish built city must have made a strong 
impression upon Humboidt ; for he recurs 
to it morethan once. “From a singular 
coincidence of circumstances,” he says, 
‘‘T have seen successively, within a short 
space of time, Lima, Mexico, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Paris, Rome, and the 
largest cities of Germany. By com- 
paring together impressions which follow 
in rapid succession, we are enabled to 
rectify any opinion which we may have 
too easily adopted. Notwithstanding such 
unavoiable comparison, of which several, 
one would think, must have proved dis- 
advantageous forthe capital of Mexico, 
it has left a recollection of grandeur 
which I principally attribute to the majes- 
tic character of its situation and to the 
surrounding scenery.” | 

The approach to Mexico when the city 
first appears to the traveller, with a mag- 
nificent valley, and its grand rampart of 
mountains, enclosing it like a battlement- 
ed wall or series of barriers, is said to 
present one of the most sublime specta- 
cles in the world. Our fellow-townsman, 
Mr Mayer, who resided in Mexico in 
1841 and 1842, says—“I have seen the 
Simnlon, the Splengen, the view from 
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Rhigi, the wide and ‘winding Rhine,’ 
and the prospeet from Vesuvius over the 
lovely bay of Naples, its indolent waves 
sleeping in the warm sunshine of their 
purple bed—but none of these scenes 
compare with the valley of Mexico. They 
want some of the elements of grandeur, 
all of which are gathered here.” 

The population of the city of Mexico 
is estimated at some two hundred thou- 
sand. It has numerous public edifices, 
some of which are massive and magnifi- 
cent, squares, aqueducts, wide and spa- 
cious streets. Formerly there was great 
wealth in this city, but the many revolu- 
tions and distractions to which Mexico 
has been subject, have tended to alate 
somewhat from the splendor of living and 
style in which many used to indulge. 
Forced loans by the Government are 
sometimes the consequences of a great 
display of individual wealth. The Gov- 
ernment, indeed, or rather the want of 
a Government, is the greatest misfortune 
that afliicts Mexico. Under the visitation 
of this calamity her natural advantages 
are of no avail; her vast resources are 
profitiess; she pines in poverty amidst 
the teeming of her mines.— Baltimore 
American. 





Parental Watchfulness.—Parents owe a 
great and solemn duty to the children, 
whom God has committed to their care, 
to train up for Him and for Heaven. One 
most important duty is that of watch- 
fulness over the first beginnings of evil 
in their children. Some of the strong: st 
cases of abandoned men are owing to a 
germ planted by some over-fond father, 
who gratified his child, without dreaming 
that one sin brings another after it, al- 
most as surely as a flash of lightning 
brings a ciap of thunder.— Se/ected. 

When one consents to sin, he Jaunches 
his bark on a sweeping current, down 
which he is likely to go with acceler- 
ated speed. Remember, then, O reader, 
to resist the beginning of sin, and the rest 
will take care of itself. Beware how 
you begin to let out the waters, lest you 
be overborne, and mourn for ever that 
you did not leave off sin “before it be 
meddled with.” —Chn. Watchman. 


Charlotte LEliaabeth—No reader who 
imbibes the spirit of this excellent wo- 
man can longer be a drone in the hive of 
society.— Se/ected 
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THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA. 

The Rev. I. M. Jamieson, an American 
Missionary, communicated the following ac- 
count of St. Helena, the ship in which he 
returned from India having touched at that 
island. 

It is situate in the southern Atlantic 
ocean, and in lat. 15 deg. 55 min. S., and 
lon. 5 deg. 35 min. W. ‘The island is of 
a circular form, and 27 miles in circum- 
ference. Population about 5000. 

James Town is situated in a narrow 
valley of the same name, which opens up 
from the anchorage, and extends back 
about a mile from the ocean. It Is a 
beautiful town, but almost obscured by 
the immense mountains and rocks which 
enclose it on three sides. ‘The houses 
are neatly built of cut stone, and slated. 
Many of them have an appearance of 
grandeur seldom seen in country towns. 
The walks of the principal street are 
handsomely paved with pebbles, and the 
centre McAdamized. I! is about one mile 
in length, and for the most part, has rows 
of Peepul trees on both sides, which give 
it a rural appearance. Higher up the 
valley there are beautiful gardens belong- 
ing to the residents, and one, I believe, 
to Government. These produce apples, 
peaches, pears, plantains and grapes ; but, 
with the exception ot the latter two fruits, 
the others are very insipid. 

There are several respectable shops in 
James Town, where almost all descrip- 
tions of European goods can be procured 
but at a very high rate. 

Many of the oldest inhabitants were 
born and educated on the island, and have 
never been off it. ‘They speak of their 
little world as a delightful and wonderful 
place, and some of them would not ex- 
change it for any other portion of the 
earth. When discovered it was uninha- 
bited, and those who now reside on it are 
from all parts of the world, which makes 
the society quite a medley. 

On Monday morning Captain E., Mr. 
B., Mr. H., and myself, agreed to make 
an excursion in the interior of the island, 
and to visit the spot where the mortal 
remains of the great but misguided Napo- 
leon were entombed for many years. 

We accordingly procured four horses 
from Mr. C., and set out before breakfast. 

From James Town we ascended Ladder 
Hill, by an excellent road, to a Fort which 
commands the entrance to the town. Its 
elevation is about 800 feet above the sea. 








Thence the road led over low hills, and 
through scattered forests of firs, and juni- 
pers of a dwarfish size. On all sides 
were seen mountains rising to the height 
of 2000 to 3000 feet, whose summits were 
covered with dark, dense foliage, and their 
slopes interspersed with beautiful spots 
of cultivation and pasturage. At short 
intervals splendid country mansions, be- 
longing to the authorities of the island, 
and private gentlemen, were also seen 
giving animation to the scene, and reliev- 
ing it from an air cf solitude. While to 
complete the landscape, we caught, 
tnrough the abrupt ridges and chasms, 
into which the island had been severed, 
occasional glimpses of the ocean, dashing 
its surges against the opposing rocks, 
and stretching out its troubled surface 
until lost in the distant horizon. The 
hedges of the farms were adorned witha 
beautiful variety of wild flowers, such as 
I had often seen on the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and the fields carpeted with !uxuri- 
ant grass, interspersed with delicate 
flowre's. 

After riding about five miles. we arrived 
at a beautiful country seat, called airy 
Land. It belongs toa Mr. A.,a merchant 
in James ‘Town. He was twenty years 
in America, married in Carlisle, Pa., and 
came to St. Helena ten years ago with 
his wife. They were much pleased to 
see usall. They had kindly invited us 
to stop at their country seat, and ordered 
the servants to get breakfast for us. ‘J his 
invitation we gladly accepted. The house 
is a beautiful cottage, built of cut-sione, 
and stands on the knoll of a hill. The 
grounds are tastefully laid out, and inter- 
sected by neat walks. In them numerous 
fruit trees, as the apple, pear, peach and 
orange, and various flowers, have been 
carefully cultivated. The apples, pears, 
and peaches were ripe. They were, how- 
ever, far inferior to those in America in 
flavor. 

The surrounding scenery is sublime. 
Awful chasms, wild, gloomy ravines, 
towering peaks, streams of liquid water 
pouring over rocky precipices into the 
sea, and the dark blue ocean, all combine 
to complete the landscape. 

Leaving Fairy Land, we proceeded to 
visit the tomb of Napoleon, and after a 
pleasant ride of two miles, we arrived at 
the celebrated spot. The place which 
the mighty conqueror selected for his 
long home, does credit alike to his taste, 
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and greatness of mind. It isinaslightly 
depressed valley, near the eastern part of 


the island, and surrounded by gently. 


sloped fields of cultivation. The tomb is 
a plainly constructed vault, walled with 
rough stones and lime. It is about eight 
feet in 'ength, three in breadth, and seven 
in depth. It is entered by a rude flight 
of stone steps, and has a cavity in the 
bottom, in which the coffin was cemented. 
This cavity appeared remarkably short, 
only five feet and six or eight inches in 
length. The tomb is enclosed by a plain 
iron railing, some ten feet square, and 
covered by a weather-beaten tarpauling. 
Over this hangs a withered, and almost 
branchless weeping willow, and several 
small cedars are planted around it. Such 
for twenty years was the humble sepul- 
chre of him who, but a few years ago, 
was the terror of all Europe, and the 
most powerful man of his age. 

The ground on which the tomb is, has 
been rented from Government by a poor 
widow woman. She charges each visitor 
one dollar, and thus collects money 
enough to pay the rent and support her- 
self. There is also asuperannuated Scoich 
sergeant, who lives near the tomb, and 
has had charge of it ever since Bonaparte 
was buried. He takes much interest in 
relating anecdotes concerning the Empe- 
ror, and becomes quite eloquent in his 
praise. When asked if Napoleon could 
speak English, he said, ‘‘O! yes, he 
spoke it slowly but fluently’? He gave 
me a small stone and a piece of plaster 
out of the tomb, for which I paid him his 
price. He showed me the spring of wa- 
ter near the tomb, from which Bonaparte 
always procured his drinking water. It 
is the best on the island. ‘The plantation, 
called Long Wood, where Napoleon re- 
sided all the time he was on the island, 
is about a mile from the tomb. Itisa 
beautiful place, has considerable level 
ground about it, and is planted with vari- 
ous kinds of trees. 

The climate of St. Helena is always 
cool, and pleasant except in the deep 
glens. Rain frequently falls in gentle 
showers, and the hills and valleys are 
generally clothed with verdure. The 
products of the island are potatoes, tur- 
nips, and various kinds of vegetables ; 
also a variety of tropical fruits, and some 
which belong to the temperate zones. 
The soil is in some places a rich black 
loam, and several feet deep. There is, 
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however, no corn grown on the island, as 
the inhabitants have no mills to grind it. 
Their flour is all imported. Bread is 
consequently very dear. There are many 
sheep raise! by the farmers, but they, as 
well as ull kinds of stock, on account of 
the demand for the supply of ships, are 
likewise very dear. 

In the evening we returned to James 
Town, and were kindly invited to dine 
with the A.’s. After dinner, we accom- 
panied by Mr. B. and several other friends 
went on board the Tioga, and there bid- 
ding them farewell, weighed anchor, and 
set sail for New York.—Jiss. Chronicle. 


WILKES’ EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


On the 26th of December, 1830, the Vin- 
cennes, accompanied by the Peacock, Por- 
poise, and Flying-fish, sailed from Port Jack- 
son on her Antaretie cruise—a_ service for 
which, as Captain Wiikes more than hints, 
they had been very indifferently provided. 
‘This want of the special equipments neces- 
sary to the safety of the undertaking was in 
a great measure common to the whole squa- 
drou: but the Peacock in particuiar was in 
other respects so defective as to be wholly 
unfit for any but a short and easy voyage ; 
and it was not without the most serious mis- 
givings that Captain Wilkes yielded to the 
zealous anxiety of Captain Hudson to ac- 
company the squadron, instead of remainmg 
at Sydney to refit. The proceedings of the 
expedition during the two succeeding months, 
form perhaps the most interesting portion of 
the narrative. Among all the perilous and ex- 
citing adventures of a seaman’s life, there 
are none to be compared, either in formidable 
aspect, or in actual danger, with those ex- 
perienced among the fuating ice of the Polar 
revions. Neither the irou-bound coasts and 
devouring whirlpoois of the temperate, nor 
the thunder-storms «nd tornadoes of the tor- 
rid zone, can equal the terrific situation of the 
mariner, who finds himself driving helplessly 
before a gale, among a shoal of drifting ice- 
bergs. In no situation, if we may believe 
the hardy voyagers who have returned from 
these fearful enterprises, is danger so acutely 
felt by the bravest: because in none is the 
utter inability of human skill to exert the 
slightest influence over the event, so over- 
poweringly manifest. And yet, even the 
desperate chances of such a struggle, must 
be a comparatively harmless prospect to the 
seaman who has beheld his vessel imbedded 
in a field of ice; while the short summer is 
rapidly passing away, and every day is 
diminishing his hope of escape from the hor- 
rors of a Polar winter. 

Few voyagers have experienced more of 
these formidable encounters within a short 
veriod than Captain Wilkes. On New 
Vear's day, 1840, the Flying-fish parted com 
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pany from the squadron. The insufficient 
size and accommodation of the. tender had 
excited the surprise of her visitors at Syd- 
ney ; many of whom, with more concern for 
the safety of their American friends, than 
consideration for their feelings, had not hesi- 
tated to predict the fate of Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, for her crew. These disadvantages 
were now severely felt; and her commander 
was at length compelled, by the failing 
health of bis men, to abandon the intention 
of rejoining his consorts. The Flying-fish 
altered her course to the northwa'd, en the 
2d of February, and reached New Zealand on 
the 9th of March. On the 10th of January, 
the Vincennes, Peacock, and Porpoise fell in 
with the first iceberg, being then in the 62d 
degree of south latitude; and in a few days 
they were constantly surrounded with float- 
ing pieces of ice. On the 16th, land was 
clearly discovered from all the vessels, in the 
shape of a large, round-headed mountain ; 
altogether different in shape and cvlor from 
the intervening icebergs. They were now 
off the coast of the great southern continent, 
at a point nearly to the south-south-east of 
Van Diemen’s Land. On the 20th, the Pea- 
cock and Porpoise were directed to part com- 
pany from the Vincennes, and to explore to 
the eastward; and on the 24th the former 
vessel met with au accident, which rendered 
her immediate return to Sydney a measure of 
absolute necessity. After penetrating the 
tract of floating ice whieh forms a bulwark 
lo every coast in these latitudes, and en- 
during several dangerous collisions, by which 
her rudder was entirely disabled; the ship 
was at length driven stern foremost against 
a large iceberg, with a _ violence which 
threatened instant destruction. Fortunately 
she rebounded from the shock without stick- 
ing fast; but scarcely had she moved her 
own length, when a vast mass of ice and 
snow, which the blow had loosened, fell close 
to her stern with a crash: which, had it 
taken place one second sooner, would have 
crushed her to atoms. A more tremendous 
instance of the risks attending this perilous 
species of navigation, was probably never 
witnessed by any voyager who survived to 
relate it; and such were the injuries inflicted 
upon the vessel, that it became a doubtful 
question, not Whether she could continue her 
cruise, but whether she could hope to reach 
a port in safety. She immediately stood to 
the northward, upon getting clear of the 
floating ice; and on the 21st of February, 
being tavored by the weather, arrived ina 
very shattered state at Sydney. The Por- 
poise reached New Zealand on the 20th of 
March, having continued exploring the coast 
untul the 14th of February. 

We now return to the Vincennes. She en- 
tered the icy barrier a few days after her 
Separation from her consorts, and commenced 
exploring the coast to the westward. On the 
29th of January she encountered one of the 
most formidable dangers to which the Polar 
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voyage is liable—a gale of wind among float- 
ing icebergs. For several hours she continued 
to drive rapidly through a heavy sea, sur- 
rounded on all sides by these fearful compan- 
ions—now dimly seen through the mist and 
sleet—now heard crashing and plunging in the 
darkness ; but always close to the vessel, and 
threatening to overwhelm her at every mo- 
ment. When the night closed in, without 
any diminution of the tempest or dispersion 
of ice, the situation of the Vincennes became 
so perilous as to be nearly desperate. All 
hands were on deck, and Captain Wilkes ac- 
knowledges, that he repeatedly gave up every 
hope of escaping destruction. They were 
often warned of their narrow escape from 
striking on an iceberg, by the sudden calm 
which the invisible monster produced, as the 
ship passed under his ice ; and they more than 
once, when apparently driving directly upon 
a field of ice, escaped through openings so 
narrow as to have been unperceived in the 
darkness. At length, early in the morning of 
the 30th, the vessel entered a small open tract 
of sea, where she lay to, in comparative salety 
until the bad weather was over:—having 
certainly, to judge from the calm anJ un- 
adorned narrative of Captain Wilkes, passed 
a night of as frightful danger, as we can re- 
member in the annals of naval adventure. 

For nearly two months longer, the Vincen- 
nes continued her toilsome progress along the 
coast of the Antarctic continent—constantly 
surrounded by ice, and liable at every moment 
to a renewal of the awful scene from which 
she had been so wonderfully extricated. The 
weather was, however, upon the whole, fa- 
vorable; but her crew suffered severely from 
cold and fatigue, and it was not without re- 
monstrance from his medical officers, that 
Captain Wilkes completed his cruise. The 
ship was constantly in sight of the land, but 
in no instance do any of her people appear to 
have succeeded in reaching it. Several views 
of its appearance are, however, inserted in 
Captain Wilkes’ work, and more wild and 
desolate scenes can scarcely be imagined. It 
presenis a long undulating range of snowy 
mountains, stretched inland to the horizon— 
mountains which, in all probability, no living 
creature has ever trodden since the climate 
of our globe assumed its present temperature. 
At length, on the 21st of February, after hav- 
ing explored the coast from east to west, 
through nearly 60 degrees of longitude, the 
Vincennes put her head to the northward. 
Her passage was favorable, and, on the 11th 
of March, she arrived safe at Sydney, with 
ail her crew restored to health. 

On the 19th, Captain Wilkes took his final 
departure from Australia; and on the 30th, 
anchored in the Bay of Islands, at New Zea- 
land, where he found the Porpoise and Fiving- 
fish. The New Zealanders, though always 
remarkable for their warlike and sanguinary 
habits, have generally borne a character 
higher, in some respects, than the other Poly- 
nesian tribes. 
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Address of a Child’s Departed Spirit to its 


Parents. 


Kind parents ! why those tears ? 
And why those bursting sighs ? 
No weeping here bedims 
Your little loved one’s eyes. 


The shades of eve, you know, 
Were hastening along, 

When my freed spirit left, 
To soar the stars among. 


Yet long before the night 
Had drawn her veil around 
The home | left below, 
A better had I found. 


Su rapidly the soul 
Unbounded takes its flight, 

That scarce carth’s scenery failed, 
When heaven’s broke on my sight. 


Did you not, mother, see 
That bright celestial band 
That smiled and beckoned me, 
And held th’ inviting hand ¢ 


They let me stay a while, 
Father! [ never knew 


2 
To hear my mother pray, 
And see her close my eyes, 
And kiss the unconscious clay: 
And then to heaven we flew— 
The cherubs led the way ; 
*T'was such a place as this, 


But my wrapt spirit smiled 
As Joyously as they. 

That heaven you told me of, 
Was quite so full of bliss. 

Oh! there is music here! 
The softest, sweetest strains 


Float constantly along 
O’er these ethereal plains, 


List! Mother—Father list ! 
A harp to me was given, 
And when [ touch the strings, 
’Tis heard all over heaven. 


And shall I tell you who 
Stood ready to embrace 
Your little darling one, 
In this most glorious place ¢ 





’T was grand-pa—honored name! 
No more with age opprest, 

Or toil—for in this world 
Are youth and endless rest. 


Those hoary hairs no more 
Stray o’er his furrowed brow, 

But locks of brightest hue 
Adorn his temples now. 


His trembling voice is changed ; 
The trace of earthly cares 
Is banished from his cheek, 
And God has wiped his tears. 
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And Mary! sister’s here, 
She has a cherub’s wing— 
Can reach their lofiiest flights, 
Their noblest anthems sing. 


Dear parents! weep no more 
For those you loved so well, 
For glories here are ours, 
And joys we may not teil. 


Oh! live and serve the Lord, 
The dear Redeemer iove, 
Then when you've done with earth, 
We’il welcome you above. 
SELECTED. 
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Aaricu._ture IN Caina—The great re- 
quisites in the Chinese syst: m of agricul- 
ture are manure and water; and, to obtain 
these, their whole energies are devoted. 
The soil is rarely allowed to lie fallow, 
and in most parts produces two crops an- 
nually. It is assiduously pulverized, and 
different soils are also mixed together to 
improve the quality of each. They will 
carry sand for a long distance, to mix with 
clay—heavvy soils, and Joam, to put with 
that which appears too loose. During 
the five months of winter in the southern 
provinces, the soil is sometimes thrown 
up into heaps, where it has been mixed 
with some vegetable matter, thus making 
a kind of compost, and also presenting a 
greater surface to the air; after which, 
those lands which require flooding, are 
covered with water, and hoed and turned 
over, until the whole surface is reduced 
to mud. This process has still a further 
fertilizing tendency. Fora manure, the 
Chinese collect everything of a vegetable 
or animal kind that can possibly be applied 
to such a purpose. Reservoirs of brick 
or wood, are dug in the banks of the field, 
near a canal, into which every refuse 
substance is put. The principal one has 
a roof over it, and is plastered, that the 
contents may not be absorbed into the 
earth. Besides this principal one, large 
vases of stoneware are sunk in the ground, 
at convenient places, for the use of pass- 
ing travellers. The children and poor 
people are continually employed in col- 
lecting refuse animal and vegetable mat- 
ter with which to fill up these receptacles ; 
the sweeping of the streets, hair from 
barbers’ shops, offal from the butchers, 
feathers, horns, and bones reduced to 
powder, soot, and the deposites of creeks 
and rivers, are all industriously gathered 
up and thought sufficiently valuable to be 
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carried a great distance, especially if 
water carriage is convenient. ‘The filth 
of all animals is esteemed above any other 
kind of manure; it often becomes an ar- 
ticle of commerce, in the shape of small 
cakes, which are made by mixing with it 
a portion of loamy earth, and then tho- 
roughly drying them. ‘These cakes are 
never applied dry, but are d.Juted in as 
much animal water as can be procured. 
Old plaster is esteemed so valuable a fer- 
tilizer, as sometimes to induce a farmer 
to re-plaster an old room, that he may 
fertilize his fields with it. Before manure 
is taken out of the receptacle in the field, 
i is suffered to become half putrefied, in 
which state it is put upon the plants. 
Some seeds are put into manure until 
they have germinated, while others are 
planted enveloped in their appropriate 
minure. After the plant has grown a few 
inches, it is again manured with that 
which is much diluted. The effect is 
immedia'ely appar nt in an accelerated 
growth.— Chinese Repository. 





INDIAN RACE. 


Our venerable friznd Johnson of Piqua, 
has addressed a letter to the Intelligencer 
on the subject of civilizing the Indians. 
He states two facts: 

1. That no permanent plan has ever 
been adopted or proposed by authority 
for ihe preservation of the Indian race. 

2. That all measures have had in view 
simply the acquisition of the lands of the 
Indians, and their removal further west. 

A perpetual right in the soil is neces- 
sary to civilization; a government indis- 
pensable to secure it. The want of these 
two things has been the prominent cause 
of their ruin and destruction. Mr. John- 
-on says these two means would reclaim 
them; “my life for it, if they be grant- 
ed, the boon will not be lost; they will 
take care of themselves.” His plan is:— 

A Territorial Government, exclusively 
for Indians and Indian affairs, to be es- 
tablished south-west of Missouri, a 
Governor appointed by the President and 
Senate ; a Council to be composed of the 
Indian Agents, (not sub-agents) for the 
time being ; a Representative branch, all 
the members of which to be of Indian 
blood, and elected annually by the differ- 
ent tribes in proportion to population; 
each Delegate to be paid by the United 
States so many dollars per day for every 
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day’s attendance, and the same allowance 
for every thirty miles’ travel, going to 
and returning from the seat of Govern- 
ment. (1 believe a central spot has been 
already designated for the purpose. A 
Delegate in Congress would obviously 
follow as a part of the sysiem.) This 
embraces the outlines; the details could 
be easily filled up. 


The Indians have been removed west 
for our benefit and at our bidding. Let 
them have a country which cannot be in- 
vaded—a home protected by law! and 
then select honest, capable men to in- 
s'ruct them, and let them, while they con- 
tinue true to their trust, remain in office. 
Removals woul! be fatal to success. Mr. 
Johnson says, from long experience, he 
should piefer these agents to be selected 
from the Society of Lriends, because of 
their purity, and fidelity, and because the 
Indians have more confidence in them 
than any other class. 


The whole letter is written in a philan- 
thropic spirit, and the recommendations 
of the veteran Pioneer and Indian Agent, 
(Mr. J. has had thirty years’ experience 
on the subject,) entitle him to the fullest 
hearing, and his suggestions to the wisest 
consideration. 


Thus does he close :— 


We owe the Indians much by way of 
atonement for the manifold evils visited 
upon them by our race; and awful wiil 
be our responsibilities as a nation, before 
God and man, if they are permitted to 
perish by our avarice, parsimony, or ne- 
glect of duty.— Cincin. Gaz. 





The Mastodon.—That he was not made 
for swimming, or living in the water, but 
was a truly terrestrial animal, is evident. 
His bones are more common in North 
America, than in any part of the world. 
Here they are perhaps exclusively 
found. ‘They are better preserved than 
any other fossils, and yet there is no 
proof to lead to the belief of their living 
existence. 

The great Mastodon, or the Ohioensis, 
was very similar to the Elephant, in tusks 
and Osteology ; the grinders excepted. 





It is officially estimated that two thou- 
sand houses were destroyed by the late 
fire at St. Johns, N. B., and that twelve 
thousand persons are rendered houseless, 
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ce POBBQRY. All are scattered now and fled, 

eS EA 1 Hew Some are married, some are dead ; 

ts VE THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. And when J ask, with throbs of pain, 2 

a i: a : ‘Ah! when shall they all meet again? 

ae | L’eternité est une pendule, dont le valancier As in the days long since gone by, 

aah | dit et redit sans cesse ces deux mots seule- The ancient time-piece makes reply— 

oo LE ment, dans le silence des tombeaux: * ‘lou- “ Forever —never |! 

a jours! jamais! jamais! toujours !”’ forever !” 

Pea J J J J ever—lorever! 

iy eS Jacques Bripatne. 

ln ee . ) Never here, forever there, . 

ee i Sometimes back from the village street, Where all a ay ann 

-_ Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. ee , 

ie yn ast . : And death and time shall disappear— 

i cross its antique portico F ome Y 

i : orever there, but never here! 

» & Tall popular trees their shadows throw ; The horologe of eternity 

» Aa. ; 2 ’ S SLé t} . 

ae And trom its station in the hall Sayeth this incessantly — 

‘ae An ancient time-piece says to all— "ab Wiatdilns, capaaaia® 

ae “« Forever—never - Never—forever !”. 

Boi. Never—forever 1” Henry W. LoncrELLow 
+ Halfway up the stairs it stands, 


= Sallie again hes 


i And points and beckons with its hands 

i From its case of massive oak, 

+ Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 
‘¢ Forever—never ! 
Never--forever !” 

< By day its voice is low and light; 

. Jut in the silent dead of night, 

: Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber door— 
‘+ Poreyer—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like time. it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe— 

« Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !” 


| In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted hospitality ; 
His great fires up the chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning time-piece never ceased — 
‘« Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 





There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidensdreaming strayed, 
© precious hours! O golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient time-piece told— 
‘ orever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard.the old clock on the stair— 

‘+ Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !” 
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The entire skeletons of mastodons now 
in existence are to be seen at Peale’s 
Musueum, in Philadelphia, at the Balti- 
more Museum and the British Museum, 
London, and in other places, particularly 
at the Mass. Med. College, Boston. 

The skeletons of that at Canandai- 
and of one belonging to Dr. Warren, aic 
both corrobatory of the opinion express- 
ed by Cuvier, in relation to this animal. 
The height of that belonging to Dr. 
Warren is 11 feet, and that of the Uni- 
versity 10 feet 8 inches. It has been de- 
termined by Dr. Jackson that the whole 
number of ribs amounts to 20. Twigs 
were found about the cavity of the sto- 
mach. Dr. Wyman has glanced at the 
other descriptions of fossil animals: the 
Elephas primogenitus,—Elephas Ameri- 
canus,—Sus Americanus, Hippopotamus, 
Equus major, Cervus Americanus, Rhi- 
noceros, Alleghaniensis, Ovis Mammil- 
aris, Bos pollasii, and the Megalonyx. 
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